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NCOURAGED by the great success which attended 

the production of a children’s pantomime, en- 
titled Little Goody Two Shoes, last Christmas, the 
manager of the Adelphi Theatre has made the extra- 
ordinary experiment of producing another pantomime 
of the same kind in the full warmth of sunny August, 
and there seems to be no reason why it should not 
succeed, except that general reason which tells against 
all kinds of theatrical entertainments at a time when the 
shortlived English summer urges all men to enjoy openair 
delights while they may be tasted. It was certainly a 
happy thought to substitute children for grown-up men 
and women as the exponents of the nursery tales on which 
pantomime openings are invariably founded. Hereto- 
fore, in witnessing a Christmas pantomime our eyes 
have frequently strayed from the stage, and dwelt upon 
the little children in the boxes whose innocent delight 
and wonderment were pleasing to behold. But on Satur- 
day evening, when the new children’s pantomime, Little 
Red Riding Hood, or Harlequin Grandmamma, was 
produced at the Adelphi Theatre, we altogether forgot 
our little friends in the boxes in our sincere enjoyment 
of the earnest efforts of the marvellously clever children 
on the stage, who represented so truthfully the various 
characters of the familar old nursery tale. Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard—for it is no secret that he is the “ Old Boy” 
to whom the playbill ascribes the authorship of the new 
pantomime—has on this occasion wisely departed from 
his old system of jumbling together two or three 
nursery tales to the no slight amazement and confusion 
of juvenile theatre-goers, and has strictly followed the 
simple lines of the familiar story of the sweet little 
country girl of Normandy, whose fond grandmother 
made for her a pretty red-coloured hood, which so 
became the little girl that every one called her “ Little 
Red Riding Hood.” The opening is written in the 
genial author’s most graceful style, and, while replete 
with gentle humour, the language is as simple as befits 
the lips of little children. The songs in which the 
piece abounds are not set to the tunes of those music- 
hall atrocities which usually disfigure works of this 
kind, but to melodious airs which have been passed 
down from generation to generation, and truly refreshing 
it is to hear the young voices sing the “ Old Boy’s” 
verses to the old airs of “Cherry Ripe,” “ I’ve been 
roaming,” and so forth. And in the numerous dances 
which enliven the progress of the piece our little friends 
are still more worthy of admiration. What a pleasing 
contrast the slight figures and sprightly faces of these 
little girls presents to the riches rondeurs of the front 
rank of the ordinary corps de ballet,and to the faded 
charms of the back rows! And with what zest these 
little ones seem to enter into the fun of the piece! 
But we must say a word or two about the merits of the 
several children who take the more prominent parts. 
The title-rdle is filled by the graceful Miss Emelie 
Grattan, and it is delicious to hear with what intrepid 
bravery her lover Bonbon, (Master H. Grattan), encir- 
cling her waist, cries to the wicked Baron Malvoisin: 
“This is a waste you shan’t enclose.” Master Napier 
Barry, admirably got up, represents the Baron 
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with due ferocity, and Miss Kate Abrahams 
as the Fairy Queen Pomona, delivers her lines 
with good effect, and exercises her fairy powers with 
amusing aplomb, while the “ Infant Cerito,” as a very 
diminutive little person is called, apes the airs of a 
premiere danseuse in a manner most comical to be- 
hold. The fun of the harlequinade was fast and furious, 
and perhaps the most pleasing feature of it was the 
graceful performance of Miss C. Gilchrist as harlequin. 
The second harlequin, Miss Bella Goward,—tor, in 
accordance with the not very commendable modern 
custom, there was a double harlequinade—is also 
deserving of praise. Miss Carry Coote and Miss Martha 
Taylor were the columbines and did their work well, while 
Master Bertie Coote maintained his reputation as a 
juvenile clown and addressed the gallery with all the 
coolness of a veteran. Three little boys of the names of 
Walter Meadows, Harry Wilson, and Alfred West complete 
the list, the last-named being a clever clown, and the 
two others quite equal to the office of pantaloon. We 
must not omit to mention a charming little person 
named Miss Etty Cousins, who, in an Irish jig danced at 
a late period of the evening, entered so fully into the 
spirit of the national dance, and was so frequently 
encored, that we began to fear she was subject to the 
obstructive tendencies of her fellow-countrymen, and 
would move a postponement for three months of the 
splendours of the final scene, the Palace of Pomona. 
Our apprehensions were unfounded, and the curtain fell 
at a reasonable hour amidst the enthusiastic applause of 
a well-satisfied audience. 


The Crystal Palace Theatre was re-opened on 
Saturday last for the performance of Mozart’s Marriage 
of Figaro, the first of a series of ten operas to be 
produced on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, by 
the Rose Hersee Opera Company. For several years 
the Crystal Palace operas afforded to London amateurs 
the only chance of hearing the works of Balfe, Wallace, 
Loder, and other native musicians, in conjunction with 
English adaptations of popular works by foreign com- 
posers. In 1875 and 1876, when the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company appeared at the Princess’s and the Lyceum 
Theatres, the Crystal Palace operas were suspended. 
To judge from the success which attended last Saturday’s 
performance, there can be little doubt that the revival 
of this popular form of entertainment will repay 
the directors. The attendance was large — between 
2,000 and 3,000—and the audience were unusually 
hearty in their applause. The Marriage of Figaro 
had never before been given at the Crystal Palace, but 
it cannot fail to prove permanently popular there as 
elsewhere. If it be not “music married to immortal 
verse,” it is Mozart’s finest music married to the spark- 
ling wit of Beaumarchais, and the result has been the 
production of the finest comic opera that has ever been 
placed on the stage. It would be unreasonable to 
expect from operatic artistes that histrionic skill which 
adds additional brightness to the immortal comedy of 
Beaumarchais, when performed at the Théatre Frangais, 
but, with few exceptions, the artists who took part in last 
Saturday’s performance entered thoroughly into the 
spirit of the scene, and their impersonations were in 
some instances marked by histrionic as well as musical 
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ability. The Count and Countess Almaviva were im- 
personated by Signor Campobello and Madame Rose 
Hersee, two artists who occupy the highest rank in the 
English operati¢e profession. Beyond saying that they 
both secured well-merited applause by their excellent 
singing and acting, it will be needless to say anything 
of artists so well known and popular, and it is more de- 
sirable to give some account of other artists who are as 
yet only in their novitiates. Madame Cave Ashton, a 
young lady who has already made her mark as a 
concert singer, on this occasion made her first 
appearance in the arduous 7réle of Susanna, and 
was decidedly successful. Her voice is clear, bright, 
and telling, and she sang the music in completely 
artistic style. Miss Florence St. John, a clever young 
lady, with an excellent mezzo-soprano voice, made her 
début in London, as Cherubino, and with marked suc- 
cess, the only encore during the performance having 
been awarded to her “ Voi che sapete.” Her vocalisa- 
tion needs further polish, but she has so much in her 
favour that great things may be expected from her. 
Mr. Richard Temple’s voice has much improved; he 
‘sang his music as Figaro with good effect, and his act- 
ing was lively and spirited. Mr. Marler (Bartolo), and 
Mr. Arthur Howell (Antonio), were fully equal to all 
requirements, The orchestral music was admirably 
played by the fine band of the Crystal Palace under 
the direction of Mr. Sidney Naylor, and Mr. Arthur 
Howell, as stage manager, rendered good service. The 
great finale to the second act was specially well per- 
formed. 


Miss Louise Moodie is in course of fulfilling a star 
engagement of five weeks at the Standard Theatre. 
She has appeared as Lady Audley and Ophelia, and is 
now announced, at the special request of the author, for 
the part of the heroine in The Scuitled Ship. We had 
occasion in the earlier part of the year to speak in 
terms of high praise of this lady’s performance of the 
part of Lady Isabel in Hast Lynne at the Globe 
Theatre. Her impersonation of Lady Audley is certainly 
not calculated to induce us to change the favourable 
opinion we have formed of her ability. Altogether, even 
with the recollection of Miss Herbert vividly before one’s 
mind, it is impossible to say the part has ever been more 
powerfully rendered. Miss Moodie’s name—as far as it 
is known in London—is so much associated with parts 
of the Lady Isabel and Lady Audley class that it 
seemed difficult to conceive that she would be able to 
sustain a réle so different as that of Ophelia with 
success. She did so, however; and the simple girlish 
grace both of her appearance and dress left nothing to 
be desired. Her conception of the part is just what it 
should be, and her acting so easy and natural that it 
goes a long way to prove that this lady is possessed of 
a genius not only of a high order, but extremely versa- 
tile. The Hamlet was Mr. Pennington, who is to 
appear at Drury-lane in September. 
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t Pe week Mr. Irving gave some readings at the 

Hartley Hall, Southampton, in aid of the fund 
for the restoration of the tower and spire of St. Michael’s 
Church. “Mr. Irving’s reputation as an artist,” says 
the Hampshire Advertiser, “is now world-wide and 
well-deserved. It is to such interpreters of his art that 
the stage owes all its dignity ; he is the character he 
assumes to be, and for the time being all individuality 
is merged, all else is forgotten. As a reader, Mr. Irving 
is no less successful than as an actor. The rich, care- 


fully modulated voice, the easy, graceful presence and 
wonderfully expressive features, combined with refine- 
ment and high intelligence evident-in every word 












and gesture, at once compel and attract the at- 
tention of the audience, and hold them spell- 
bound, In the delineation of passion, he is, 
perhaps, most successful in representing fear, the 
fear, not of a coward, but of a brave man over- 
powered by an all-mastering horror, against which he 
struggles as one fighting against fearful odds. It is not 
with him the mere intellectual consciousness of danger, 
but a whirlwind of passion that sweeps all before it. 
In his reading from Hamlet (Act i., scene ii.), his 
originality of conception was evident. Instead of the 
frowning brow, the heavy, sullen countenance, and 
muffled, stilted utterance which is the usual thing with 
stage Hamlets, he presents the melancholy of a mind 
naturally amiable and trusting, embittered by grief 
and suspicion ; the sad, sweet voice, the courteous 
manner and winning smile with which, when greeting 
his friends, he seems to strive to veil the sadness 
which clouds his inner life, and the lingering love 
and regret with which he names his mother in his 
unconscious soliloquy. In his reading from Richard III. 
(Act i., scene i.), the character is essentially different, 
yet the delineation is as faithful. A brave soldier, a 
crafty politician, a cynic, yet something of a humourist, 
who can smile grimly over his own deformities, and 
capable of a winning sweetness of speech and manner, 
which more than accounts for the success of his strange 
courtship of the Lady Anne, and his influence over wily 
Buckingham ; such is the Richard III. of Mr. Irving. In 
the reading from “ David Copperfield ” he showed an 
appreciation of the lightest kind of humour. In the 
“ Dream of Eugene Aram” his increasing agitation as 
he goes on to the description of the deed itself, culmina- 
ting ina hoarse scream of agony, as he lives over again 
the awful terror of detection that follows night and day, 
leading him ever by a horrible fascination to the corpse 
of his victim. All this is so eloquently expressed in the 
harsh broken voice, the convulsed features, the trembling 
shrinking figure and outstretched hands; yet what in- 
expressible tenderness does he throw into the words with 
which he strives to reassure the listening child— 


“ My gentle boy, remember this 
Is nothing but a dream.” 


The proceeds of the entertainment received a material 
addition, Lady Burdett Coutts contributing through 
Mr. Irving the sum of £20 towards the object in view, 
as will be seen from the following letter :—* Stratton- 
street, W., July 31,1877. Dear Mr. Irving,—Would 
you put the enclosed £20 to the fund for the bells of 
the church for which you give a reading to-morrow at 
Southampton, an old town I stayed in some time many 
years since. I was sorry I could not comply with the 
request to be a patroness when they asked me.—I am, 
dear Mr. Irving, yours sincerely, BURDETT COUTTS.” 

The Pink Dominos was produced last week at the 
Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh. That it excited a good 
deal of controversy need hardly be stated. The Scots- 
man, indeed, studiously refrained from expressing an 
opinion as to the immorality of the piece, but the 
other Edinburgh papers were not so reticent. The 
Daily Review said the plot would scarcely bear descrip- 
tion, and except as a biting satire upon hypocrisy—a 
purpose which the author never meant—could not be 
defended upon moral grounds. The object for which 
the ladies disguise themselves, and the locality in 
which the scene is laid, give a peculiar tinge,” mildly 
remarks the Cowrant, “to the performance.” The 
Modern Athenian thinks that “if a moral is insisted 
upon it will be found sufficiently detestable—being 
summed up in the definition of a bad husband by 
one of the characters as one who is_ brutal 
enough to exult in his misconduct, whereas a 
good one is gentlemanly enough to conceal it.” 
The Cowrant publishes a letter signed “Critic,” in which 
the writer says:—“If the public at large have any 
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desire to see to what lengths in the representation of 
immodest and equivocal subjects the modern drama 
may proceed, they could not do better (or worse) than 
attend, as I did, the performance of this comedy. 
With the aid of a company of average talent, including 
one or two really clever artistes, a picture of ‘ loose 
life in London’ is very plainly and suggestively drawn. 
It has been generally regarded that the illustration of 

vice and crime on the stage was justifiable in virtue of 

the evident moral which was usually conveyed in the 

defeat of nefarious motives. In the Pink Dominos 

not only is there an utter absence of all such teaching, 

but the ending of deceit and immodesty is depicted as 

of the most harmonious description. Whatever may 

be the opinions of our neighbours across the Channel 

regarding the intrigues of married persons, I have yet 

to learn that the representation of a husband’s infidelity 

is a becoming subject for a stage play, and that the 

illustration of fast life at a notorious London resort is a 

matter from which young or old may derive any of 
those ideas of culture which it is the true function of 
the drama and poetry to cultivate and impress. If 
theatrical managers would only see it, the performance 

of such plays affords the strongest possible argument 

against the stage at large, in the hands of those who de- 
nounce the theatre as a hotbed of immorality.” The 
defenders of the piece are both poor in argument and 
numerically weak. “It is difficult,” says the Evening 
News, “ to see how the Pink Dominos could exercise 
an evil effect on any one. It is so purely farcical and 
unnatural in incident that no false idea of life or of 
duty can be formed from it. It does not profess to give 
any picture of real life, but is merely an intensely 
amusing exaggeration, a prose extravaganza.” This 
argument, to say nothing of its weakness in other 
respects, proceeds, of course, upon the startling assump- 
tion that the whole of an audience can discriminate 
between what is true to nature and what is not. How- 
ever, it is a fair sample of the arguments employed to 
justify the production of such a piece. 

Mr. Paul Merritt’s new drama, A Daughter of Eve, was 
produced with good success at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Birmingham. “The interest’ of the drama,” 
the Daily Gazette says, “ concerns mainly the fortunes of 
Lady Glenmore, Lilian Somers, Sir Tarquin Belper, and 
Leonard Flaxton, M.P. Lady Glenmore is a widow— 
a woman in whose heart intense passion glows with 
southern fervour. She has listened to words of love 
from Leonard Flaxton, and when, in the opening scene, 
she meets him, just after his triumph in a contested 
election, she does not hesitate to confess that his love 
is returned. But the youthful senator receives her 
confession with dismay, treats the past as a mere tran- 
sient passion—a passing fancy—and chooses this hour 
of her bitterest mortification, not only to tell her that 
he loves another, but to ask her consent to his prose- 
cuting this suit, the object of which is a fair orphan 
girl, then under Lady Glenmore’s protection and living 
in her house. It would have been untrue to human 
nature to exhibit her ladyship under these circum- 
stances as influenced by any other feeling than revenge, 
and she has the means of inflicting most cruel vengeance 
on this young man, son of a cotton-lord, proud of his 
father’s integrity and worth, and jealous above all 
things of his good name, for this fair girl, Lilian Somers, 
had been a governess in the Channel Isles, had 
been accused of theft, and had fled from that accusa- 
tion. A reward had been offered for her apprehen- 
sion, and Lady Glenmore was sheltering her at 
the recommendation of a priest, Father Angelo, 
brother of her first husband, who, though morally 
certain of Lilian’s innocence, was yet unable to 
produce proofs of it. The revenge, then—the terrible 


revenge—is to let this man (who had deluded her into 
making confession of her love, and then rejected it, 
insulted her with his pity, and given his affections to 









another) wed the girl, and then in the flush of his pride 
and happiness, strike him to the heart through his 
wife, tear her from his arms, consign her to a gaol, 
blast his name, and poison his life. Lilian cannot bring 
herself to lay bare this terrible chapter of her past 
history to the man who is to be her husband, but as the 
hour draws on she shudders away from the deceit, and 
would either postpone the marriage or confess all; but 
the meditated revenge is too sweet to be foregone, 
and Lady Glenmore, holding over her the threat of 
detection and the police, compels her to work out her 
own vindictive purpose. Sir Tarquin Belper, a smooth, 
polished, utterly unscrupulous, and heartless scoundrel 
of a baronet, who aspires to Lady Glenmore’s hand, 
shares, to some extent, her secret, and aids her in 
inflicting the most bitter mortification on the newly- 
wedded pair. The bride is arrested on her return from 
church. But Sir Tarquin holds the clue to another 
secret, which he intends to employ to gain his own 
ends. Father Angelo has made his way to Lady Glen- 
more’s, and has brought the proofs of Lilian’s innocence, 
which Sir Tarquin obtains by a false representation. 
He thinks that he has induced Father Angelo to return 
to Jersey, but the reverend gentleman hangs round the 
house, obtains an interview with Lady Glenmore, and, 
in a very melodramatic scene, discloses that not only 
is Lilian Somers innocent, but that she is the daughter 
of Lady Glenmore, long mourned as dead. Mr. H. M. 
Pitt sustained the part of the gentlemanly scoundrel, 
Sir Tarquin, with all the external grace and sardonic 
indifference to virtue that could be desired, and as 
Lady Glenmore, Miss Fanny Addison displayed great 
ower.” 

x Mr. Buckstone, in continuation of his farewell pro- 
vincial tour, appeared at Glasgow. “ Habitués who 
remember the irresistible comedian in his prime,” says 
the Herald, “ will not lose the opportunity of reviving 
the pleasant recollections of a few of the hundreds of 
parts which crowded his unsurpassed repertory, and the 
young play-goer will not let slip the last chance of being 
able to say he had seen Buckstone. It is nearly a decade 
beyond the half-century since Mr. Buckstone made his 
début ; it is five-and-thirty years since he made his first 
appearance in Glasgow; and now, in his seventy-fifth 
year, he bids us farewell after a long and brilliant 
career, in which his popularity has been second only 
to his merits as one of the most prominent represen- 
tatives of the highest school of English comedy.” 
Mr. Flockton was at Belfast, Mrs. Stirling at Brighton, 
the Caste Company at Dundee, Mr. Hermann Vezin at 
the Glasgow Gaiety Theatre, Mr. Hare at Manchester, 
Mr. Charles Dillon at Leeds, Mr. Collette at Liverpool, 
Miss Lydia Thompson at Manchester, the Vokes Family 
at Northampton, the Owr Boys Company at Preston, 
and Mr. Forrester at York. 
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HE French capital is not very attractive at present 
from a theatrical point of view, but already we 

may discover signs that the season of 1877-78 is close 
at sand. The Folies Dramatiques, as we announced 
last week, has already opened its doors, and the Théatre 
Historique will speedily follow its example. Re- 
hearsals of dramatic novelties for the autumn, too, are 
being actively prosecuted. The company of the 
Gymnase are hard at work upon Pierre Jandron, and 
considerable bustle is to be observed behind the scenes 
at the Théatre Lyrique. This week we have to notice 
an event of the first importance—the revival at the 
Théatre Francais of Racine’s Andromaque, with 
Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, now almost entirely recovered 
from her recent illness, in the title-rdle. The revival 
was nominally undertaken for the sake of enabling 
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Mdlle. Dudlay to continue her series of débits as Her- 
mione, but the almost general interest excited by the 
announcement, it need hardly be said, was centred in 
the re-appearance of Mdlle. Bernhardt on the stage. 
Expectation ran high, but it was rather exceeded than 
disappointed. Though the part cannot be regarded as 
worthy of the actress’s peculiar gifts, she seemed to 
endow it with hitherto unperceived dramatic value and 
significance, and from first to last her acting was 
characterised by exquisite force and delicacy. Never, 
perhaps, have the sympathies of a Paris audience been 
more keenly aroused by a classic tragedy than they were 
in this instance, and never, perhaps has a French tragé- 
dienne received a more eloquent tribute of admira- 
tion than did Mdlle. Bernhardt when she came 
on and left the stage. Mdlle. Dudlay has justified by 
her performance of Hermione the expectations which 
even friendly critics formed of her when she first ap- 
peared at the Théatre Frangais, and we may now look 
forward to her “ reception” as a matter of course. The 
success of the present revival—and successful it is in a 
very high degree—is not, however, to be ascribed 
exclusively to the excellence of the acting, con- 
spicuous as that excellence was. The severely clas- 
sical drama is to all intents and purposes a 
thing of the past, but a considerable section of the 
playgoing community are capable of appreciating its 
beauty, and Andromaque is undoubtedly one of the 
best specimens of the school to which it belongs. No 
French dramatist has ever chosena more difficult subject 
or treated it with greater success, and the pathos and 
tenderness infused into it are not perceptibly weakened 
by the stilted and unnatural form in which Racine 
thought it necessary to write. To the literary student, 
moreover, Andromaque marks the commencement of a 
silent but’ important revolution in the French drama ; 
from the moment it came out, the softer passions, which 
Corneille and his contemporaries had deliberately 
refused to paint, were regarded as an indispensable 
element in tragedy, and the severely classical play 
began to lose ground. But for this change in public 
taste Voltaire would never have introduced love-scenes 
in his @dipe, or written Zaire and Tancréde. Nor 
must we forget to point out that Andromaque is 
worthy of study for another reason, seeing that in his 
two previous tragedies, La Thebaide and Alexandre, 
Racine had given but little or no sign of the knowledge 
of human nature and the power of expression which 
he here and subsequently displayed. To compensate 
the reader for this tedious digression we will refer to a 
smart epigram which Racine wrote upon two courtiers 
of his time, the Maréchal de Créqui and a M. d’Olone, 
who had spoken ill of Andromaque. 

La vraisemblance est choquée en ma piéce 

Si l’on en croit et D’Olone et Créqui, 

Créqui dit que Pyrrhus aime trop sa maitresse ; 

D’Olone, qu’Andromaque aime trop son mari. 
To appreciate the point of this epigram it must be 
remembered that the Marshal hated his wife, and that 
D’Olone, as all the court knew, had no reason to boast 
of the faithfulness of his mistress. The original repre- 
sentative of Orestes was Montfleury, who exerted him- 
self in the character to such an extent that he fell ill 
and died. In the same way the Marianne of Tristan 
had caused the death of Mondory, the first of the long 
line of great French tragic actors. 





IN BERLIN. 





HE members of the Vienna Burgtheater, whose 
performances at the National Theater have 
engaged our attention during the last few weeks, have 
now left Berlin, well satisfied with the results of their 
visit. The last nights of their engagement were devoted 





to Herr Ludwig Doczi’s poetical comedy Der Kuss, 
which was the most important novelty of the past 
season in Vienna, and was now produced for the first 
time in the German capital. So great was the interest 
taken in the first performance of the Hungarian poet’s 
much-talked-of comedy that a very large and select 
audience assembled in spite of the almost tropical heat 
of the weather. The reception given to the play was 
on the whole favourable, the second and third acts 
being especially applauded. It is needless to recapi- 
tulate the plot, for it was recently recorded in our 
columns on the occasion of the production of Der Kuss 
at Weimar (see vol. i., p. 321). The acting was almost 
all that could be desired. The principal honours of the 
occasion fell to Frau Schneeberger-Hartmann, whose 
representation of the sly country beauty, Maritta, had 
already charmed Vienna and Weimar. Herr Lewinsky 
played with much comic power the part of Sobrinus, 
originally played by Herr Mitterwurzer. Herr Hart- 
mann, as the king, was very happy in hitting off the 
tone of fanciful comedy; and Herr Hallenstein and 
Herr Thimig were very satisfactory in the parts of 
Adolar and Carlo, while Fraulein Stengel, a member of 
the stock company of the National Theater, played the 
Queen in a manner which proved her to be no unworthy 
associate of the distinguished guests. Though Der 
Kuss was on the whole favourably received, it cannot 
be said to have achieved anything like the same suc- 
cess as that which marked its first production in 
Vienna last February. The National Zeitung makes 
the following remarks upon the subject :— Whoever 
is acquainted with Shakspere’s Love’s Labour Lost 
and Moreto’s Donna Diana knows how love should 
be treated on the stage from a romantic or 
fanciful point of view. It is lost labour to write a 
fanciful, romantic comedy in the present day. Rudolf 
Genée experienced the truth of this when he produced 
his play, Das Wunder, twenty years ago, and that 
was the best comedy of this unfortunate genus. 
Doczi, the Hungarian poet, who is said to be a very 
young man, has entered upon the same field, and has 
written, not a drama, but a. very pretty lyrical poem, 
which is charming to read, but tedious on the stage. 
Every essential condition of the structure of a drama is 
wanting ; the exposition is weak and hardly worthy of 
the name of exposition, there is practically no action, 
there is nothing but well-formed verses.” The Berlin 
public were not so severe as the critic, and the theatre 
was unusually well-filled during the few evenings that 
Herr Doczi’s comedy was on the bills. 

At the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theater we find another 
guest from Vienna, Herr Girardi, who has recently been 
appearing in Die Portaitdame, oder die Prophezeiun- 
gen des Quiribi, a comic opera, with libretto by Herren 
Genée and Zell, and music by Herr Max Wolf, which 
was first produced during the past season at the Theater 
an der Wien in Vienna with but moderate success. The 
plot deals with the dangers encountered at the court of 
Frederick Augustus, Elector of Saxony, by a school- 
master’s lovely bride, who is beset by many lovers, the 
most formidable of them being the Elector himself. 
Charlotte, the bride, comes scatheless through 
all these amorous perils, and is in the end re- 
stored inviolate to the arms of her Cornelius. The 
authors of the libretto have not expended much 
wit upon it, but have furnished the composer with 
some good opportunities for concerted and solo music, 
of which he has in some instances fully availed himself. 


’ Some of the concerted music is extremely good, and 


though some of the solos sung by Herr Girardi are open 
to the reproach of leaning too much towards the farcical, 
it cannot be denied that they were greatly enjoyed by 
the audience, the effect produced being in a great 
measure due tothe efforts of Herr Girardi, who uttered 
the words and notes with marvellous volubility. Frau- 
lein Stubel, as Charlotte, sang well and acted with 
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graceful vivacity. The part of the Elector was agree- 
ably filled by a lady, Fraulein von Wenta, who was 
also successful in her singing. The minor characters 
were well-played, and the mise-en-sc?ne was elegant. 
On the whole the success was much greater than it had 
been in Vienna. 





IN MADRID. 


———_+o9-—— 


T this season of the year, theatrical entertain- 

ments are almost at a standstill in Madrid. Few 
of the theatres remain open, and their programmes are 
of the slightest kind. The management of the Teatro 
del Principe Alfonso, in their eagerness to attract the 
public, recently revived a Spanish version of Offen- 
bach’s Genevieve de Brabant, but were soon forced to 
withdraw it, as it was found too scabreux for the re- 
spectable frequenters of that theatre. On this subject 
a writer in the Epoca makes some observations which 
are interesting, as throwing light upon Spanish opinion 
with regard to Offenbach’s much-decried productions. 
“Though modestly cut down in order not to alarm 
the distinguished ears of the audience,” says he, “ this 
opera-bouffe still remained unpresentable. To sup- 
press what is not fit for the ears of the ladies 
and young people who visit this theatre, it 
would be necessary to suppress Geneviéve de Brabant 
itself. And this is what the management, ever desirous 
of pleasing the public, have done ; the obnoxious opera 
bouffe has been removed from the bills, and its place 
has been filled by the much-applauded gymnasts and a 
new edition of Los Madriles. But, as if fate were deter- 
mined to protect the most indelicate of comic operas, 
it always happens that the excellence of the music is in 
inverse ratio to the moral excellence of the libretto. 
When the Court of Areopagus was about to condemn 
Phryne as a courtesan, neither the eloquence of her 
advocate, Hyperides, nor the tears of the fair prisoner 
succeeded in moving the judges. Hyperides then had 
recourse to a more persuasive argument, and told 
Phryne to throw off her tunic. The severe judges, 
who had resisted the entreaties of the courtesan 
and all the powers of eloquence, were unable 
to resist the charms of beauty, and they set 
the prisoner free. In the same way, when the 
tribunal of public opinion is disposed to condemn a 
work for its immorality, and neither the witty sayings 
which enliven it, nor the splendid mise-en-sc?ne which 
delights the eye, nor the clever interpretation of the 
actors, suffice to turn the court from its purpose, music 
steps in and makes the judges forget the indecency of 
the plot; they listen, are moved, and forgive. Music 
is thus the beautiful body which conceals an ugly 
soul. In Genevieve de Brabant, Offenbach, put upon 
his defence, strips of its clothing one of his best works, 
and disarms the public by an inspired music which 
makes the public clap their hands with enthusiasm. 
Genevieve de Brabant, which used to figure proudly in 
the repertory of the Teatro del Circo, looked rather 
shamefaced on the stage of the Teatro del Principe 
Alfonso, like a grisette in a drawing-room. Morally 
considered, Genevieve de Brabant is an opera-bouffe for 
men alone.” 

At the Teatro del Buen Retiro two or three novelties 
of slight pretensions have been produced recently. 
First in the list comes Un Maestro de Obra Prima, a 
comedy in one act by Senor Andrés Ruesga, interspersed 
with songs, the music of which is composed by Sefores 
Chueca and Valverde. The plot is amusing, if not very 
novel. A shoemaker has a very pretty wife, who is 
exposed to the amorous designs of no less than three 
admirers: her landlord, her doctor, and a musician, 
who, by the way, sings a very pretty song which is 
nightly encored. The wife is a perfectly virtuous 
woman, and joins in a plot with her husband to make 





game of the lovers; and the fun of comedy lies in a 
scene where the three lovers come in one after another, 
and each conceals himself on the entrance of a rival, 
till at last the husband arrives feigning intoxication, 
and the amorous gentlemen get a lesson which will 
prevent them from running after other men’s wives 
for the future. The piece, which is from the pen 
of an actor, is smartly written, and the characters 
are well drawn, especially that of the musician, a part 
remarkably well played by Sefior Videgain. The music 
is light and pleasing, and the little’ comedy excited 
much mirth. Frasquito Barbales, a comedy by Sefiores 
José Beltran and Calixto Navarro, with music by Sefior 
Angel Rubio, was not so successful; indeed, it was so 
coldly received that we need not enter into the story 
of the Gipsies, bull-fighters, and Americans who make 
up the bulk of the dramatis persone. A third novelty 
at this house is a work by Senores Lustoné and Granés, 
entitled Zl Prado de Noche (The Prado by Night). 
It consists of two tableaux, one of which represents the 
Prado in the year 1800, and the other draws a picture 
of it in the present day. The first tableau is really an 
old work of Ramon de la Cruz, and was received with 
marked coldness, but the second tableau, which is 
original, contains some well-sketched characters and 
well-arranged scenes, and proved amusing. 





IN AMERICA. 


—-9e—— 


S has already been announced, a version of M. 
Hennequin’s Bébé was brought out at the Park 
Theatre, New York, on the 16th inst. That it differs 
very materially from the original may be seen from the 
following account—-taken from the Herald—of the 
plot :—The hero is brought up by his parents in what 
they suppose to be childlike simplicity and entire ignor- 
ance of the folly of the world. He is looked upon as 
a baby and called * Baby” by his family and friends. 
But he is not as innocent as they imagine, and theatres, 
late suppers and B.and S. are not wholly unknown to 
him. He is also engaged to be married to a young 
lady, without the knowledge of his parents, and meets 
her at the house of Madame Aurelia, a music-teacher 
separated from her husband. Baby’s parents place 
him under a tutor, Mr. Coach, who finally proves to 
be Aurelia’s husband, and who is wilder than his pupil. 
Aurelia is annoyed by the attentions of the married man, 
Mr. Magnus, and Baby, indignant at being treated as 
a child, tries to vindicate his manhood by pretending 
to make love to his wife. The scene is laid in the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. St. Paul, the parents of the 
hero, and the complication results in very absurd situ- 
ations. The concealment of people in different rooms 
and their extrication from trouble is carried to extreme 
whimsicalities, especially in the second act, till in the 
end all is happily settled by the marriage of Baby 
and his Mary. The story deals with follies and not 
with vices ; none of its characters are intrinsically bad, 
and its incidents and dialogue are free from impro- 
priety. 

Poor Jo was produced at the Union Square Theatre, 
on the night of the 23rd ult.; and time-worn as the 
characiers created by Charles Dickens have become, so 
admirably were they portrayed that the piece will pro- 
bably have as long a run in New York as-it did in 
Boston. The drama was constructed by Mr. E. B. 
Woolf from “ Bleak House,” and the World thinks, 
tells the story of Lady Dedlock, Mr. Tulkinghorn, Hor- 
tense, Esther Summerson, and Mr. Guppy, with as much 
fidelity as is compatible with a stage representation. 
Of course careful readers of Dickens will be apt to find 
fault with some of the liberties taken by the dramatiser 
in the arrangement of the scenes, but he has taken so 
few with the text that Poor Jo is as realistic as needs 
*>, The cast is excellent. Miss Mary Cary is Jo him- 
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self, without exaggeration, without unnecessary appeals 
to the emotions, and yet as piteously wretched as 
Dickens made him. Miss Cary is a conscientious artist 
and deserves the praise she has won elsewhere. Mrs. 
Thomas Barry, too, played her part to the life. She 
looks the character of Lady Dedlock, and, being 
a capable actress, had no difficulty in centring 
upon herself the interest of the audience. The 
Poor of New York attracted a large audience at 
Niblo’s Theatre on the same night, Mr. 8. Piercy, an 
able young actor from California, sustaining the part of 
Tom Badger, Miss Agnes Proctor that of Lucy Fair- 
weather, and Miss Gussie De Forrest that of Alida 
Bloodgood. The scenery in this good old local drama 
is always an attractive part of it, and some of the 
scenes were capitally managed, particularly those 
representing Union-square, as seen twenty years ago, 
known as the “ winter scene,” and the representation of 
Brooklyn Heights, known as the “ fire scene,” an 
awfully realistic affair, “a real engine in full operation” 
being introduced. The Poor of New York will be con- 
tinued every evening and at the matinée on Saturday. 








EN PASSANT. 





HE President of the Tribunal of the Premitre In- 
stance, M. Aubepine, has at length pronounced 
judgment in the case of Madame Adelina Patti. The 
latter took the initiative in the matter by applying for 
a judicial separation from her husband. This was followed 
by a counter application from the Marquis de Caux, 
who, however—out of consideration, it is said, for 
his wife’s reputation—refrained from preferring a charge 
which under French law would have rendered her 
liable to imprisonment. The judgment is as follows :— 
—‘ With reference to the application of the Marquise de 
Caux, seeing that she does not even offer to bring forward 
any proofs of the facts alleged by her, but that, on the 
contrary, it results from the documents placed under the 
eyes of the Tribunal, and chiefly from the correspondence 
addressed by a third person to Madame la Marquise de 
Caux, that the conduct of the wife did the gravest injury 
to the husband ; for these reasons the Tribunal refuses the 
application of La Marquise de Caux, pronounces against 
her, on the application of her husband, la separation de 
corps et de biens, and condemns her to defray the costs of 
the suit.” Divorce not being recognised by the law of 
France, neither can marry again. 

THE scene presented at the Lyceum Theatre yesterday 
week, when Mr. Irving appeared as Hamlet, for his benefit, 
will not soon be forgotten. ‘ Imagine,” says the Zatler, 
“a full theatre animated with but one object, speaking 
with but one voice—that object to pay honour to the 
actor, and that voice the means by which such honour 
was to be paid—add to this an enthusiasm rarely if ever 
surpassed, and you can picture the scene to yourself far 
better than I can describe it.” Many persons in even- 
ing dress were to be seen in the pit and gallery, and 
at the end of the second act Mr. Irving was twice 
called. The Whitehall Review states that on this 
occasion the Dean of Westminster was in Lady 
Burdett-Coutt’s box—in more than one way a significant 
circumstance. Mr. Irving, it may be remembered, stated 
in the course of his speech that he intended to appear next 
season in another Shaksperian part, but did not name it. 
“Tf it be true that Caliban is the part referred to,” says 
Public Opinion, “ we can congratulate Mr. Irving on the 
wisdom of his selection, for we believe that he alone of 
living actors has the intellectual capacity to realise that 












grotesque conception of the great dramatist.” The Figaro, 
on the other hand, hints that the part’ selected is King 


Lear. The latter conjecture, we believe, will prove 
correct. 


Ir occurred near the end of the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century in Paris. Two forms were eagerly bent 
over a letter, one gaunt and hungry, the other fat and 
majestic. Their countenances were no invitation for 
trifling ; their language alone was sufficient to denote their 
nationality (English), and the oaths that formed the back- 
bone of their discourse showed them at once to be laymen 
and gentlemen. It was easy to see that the contents of 
the letter were as the sight of a wounded and disabled 
Cossack to a well-armed Bashi-Bazouk, for it was an invita- 
tion from the head of the greatest financial house in the 
world for these two mummers, such they were, to lunch 
with him, that he might be able to thank them personally for 
the pleasure he had derived from their acting, and repre- 
sentatively on behalf of the French nation, which, for the 
first time, had now beheld the works of the immortal bard 
interpreted by two of his most illustrious countrymen. 
Need it be said, that the gaunt and hungry Jack R ’ 
and the majestic Tom 8 , at once accepted the invita- 
tion? Or need it be added that when they appeared at 
the financier’s, dressed for the parts and panting for the 
curtain to ring up, they found the aristocratic amateur 
and perpetrator of the joke in the person of their own 
countryman—J, L, Toole ? 








“‘ By trying to please everybody, he pleased nobody, and 
lost his ass into the bargain,” is a moral poor old Studd 
Cocum learned to appreciate only after long and painful 
efforts. It in this wise occurred. Studdy wrote a drama, 
and being diffident as to his own powers, invited half-a- 
dozen of us to hear it read, and to give him our opinion 
of his work. We accepted, enjoyed an excellent supper at 
Studd’s rooms, and sat out the drama. The curtain fell to the 
usual scene; applause came from all parts of the house, 
even the groundlings rose at the coming man, and the de- 
lighted author bowed his acknowledgments amidst clouds 
and bouquets of tobacco smoke. The entertainment was 
too good to let the question be decided at once, so we 
fixed another night to deliver judgment. Studdy said it 
looked well of us to give up so much of our time to his 
affairs, and was delighted when, after the second supper, we 
told him that in our unanimous opinion he had erred in con- 
structing a drama out of such magnificently effective and 
soul-stirring incidents, and that he had better do it into 
blank verse, elevate the pedigrees of the characters, and 
call ita tragedy. We also fixed a night to sup with him 
that we might hear it read. One of the audience spoiled 
the harmony of the tragedy-reading by over-drinking him- 
self, and shouting out to the author in the middle of the 
last act, “Why not make a burlesque of it, Cockie!” 
There was no help for it, sit upon the miscreant as we 
would ; no power could recall, ‘‘ Why not make a burlesque 
of it, Cockie?” so we unanimously asked “why not?” and 
after a time convinced Studdy that he hada better chance 
with his piece as a burlesque than anything else, forthe public 
yearned for legs, and that the piece scarcely needed touch- 
ing, except to introduce a few music-hall parodies, on 
account of the unusual facilities for burlesquing afforded 
by the extraordinary sublimity of the tragedy. "We supped 
with old Studd four times over the burlesque to make up 
for one lost over the tragedy, and one in for contingencies ; 
twice when it became a two-act farce; once when we 
cut it down to a monologue for a mammoth-comique ; 





and, finally, when one of us who became an occasional 
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correspondent on a provincial newspaper got it inserted in 
his journal as a social gossip paragraph. 


Tue Oxenford will case was heard, or rather part heard, 
before Sir James Hannen, on Friday. It appears that a 
few months before his death the testator revoked a clause, 
giving £500 to a cousin who accepted his hospitality at the 
Junior Garrick Club and elsewhere, but who did 
not take the trouble to pay him a visit during 
the severe illness which befell him in the sum- 
mer of 1875. This. cousin opposed the will on the 
grounds that the deceased was under undue influence, and 
not in a fit state of mind to make any disposition of his 
property. How far the first allegation is true, we are 
unable to say, but those who enjoyed Mr. Oxenford’s 
friendship to the last were prepared to depose that the 
second was entirely without foundation. The cousin, in 
fact, seems to have become aware of the fact that his case 
was wretchedly weak, for after the attesting witnesses had 
been heard, he abruptly abandoned his opposition. 


“Tat it may please thee to preserve all that travel by 
land or by water” is one of the few supplications we 
remember that show the slightest regard for the well-being 
of the poor strolling player. We know how much he 
would prefer a special notice, but it is, nevertheless, an 
ever-present gratification to find himself lumped together 
with such excellent company as that “of all women 
labouring of child, all sick persons, and young children.” 
If any of our religious brethren (sisters may consider 
themselves embraced) have been capable of dozing over 
this interesting part of the service during the late hot 
weather, they may find in the following excerpt deep cause 
for regret, and reason to respond louder on the next 
occasion. 

“T. R., Belfast, July 2nd, 1877. 

* Another slice of luck for me. Crossing over here 
(from Glasgow), I met with an accident on deck—broke 
my arm, Ina pleasing state of agony, dc. 

‘**FLOCKTON.” 

We are deeply grieved to learn that Mr. Flockton, who 
was in the midst of a successful tour with a special com- 
pany, headed by Miss Harfleur, has met with such a 
painful misfortune, and trust that the sympathy of the 
whole profession, as well as the knowledge of having met 
his accident at the post of duty, may prove some consola- 
tion to him. It should be specially mentioned for Sunday 
next that “all that travel by land or by water” includes 
Mr. Charles Wyndham as well as “ Our Boys.” 


THe results of the recent annual concowrs of the 
Paris Conservatoire have confessedly fallen short of 
the average standard of this famous nursery of histrionic 
genius. The decline in tragedy, The Academy remarks, 
may be regarded as merely corresponding to the growing 
preference for comedy on the stage. In modern comedy, it 
is true, it has become customary to introduce elements of a 
more serious kind than anything recognised by the older 
writers as coming within the province of the comic drama- 
tist, but the grand passions must ever belong exclusively 
to tragedy, which is at present somewhat out of fashion. 
One young lady, however, Mdlle. Jullien, not only took a 
prize in this field, but secured a flattering mention from the 
judges, a fact the more remarkable as she is described as a 
person of somewhat diminutive stature. Among the suc. 
cessful competitors in comedy was a daughter of the famous 
comedian Brindeau. When such actors as M. Bressant 
are mentioned among the tutors of rising dramatic genius 
we have a sufficient indication of the advantages under 
which one of the most difficult of arts is cultivated in 
France. 








THE “respected editor of Zruth,” as Mr. Labouchere 
modestly describes himself in the last issue of that paper, 
has virtually confessed himself beaten in the controversy 
he lately raised. He last week published an article re- 
specting one which had appeared in these columns a few 
days before. ‘Reply ” his effusion cannot be called, as will 
soon be seen. In the interest of English periodical litera- 
ture we deliberately exposed his mendacity, we showed 
that he had misquoted writings of other journalists in order 
to serve his own purposes, and we drew attention to a sus- 
piciously abrupt change of opinion on his part. To do 
him justice, he is wise enough to refrain from any attempt 
to repel the accusations we have made. Like a skilful 
advocate in a hopeless case, he does not face the main issue, 
but seeks to divert attention from it by raising a cloud of 
words. He has not succeeded, however, in covering his 
retreat, and it is evident to all that he is slinking like a 
well-whipped cur from the arena into which he so incau- 
tiously ventured. It should be remarked that in doing so 
he tells at least one more falsehood. Mr. Hawkins did not 
write the article entitled “Mdlle. Gerster and Truth” in 
The Theatre of the 24th ult. Mr. Labouchere says that 
Mr. Hawkins did, but on this point, we presume, we may 
fairly claim to be better informed. 

THE manager of a provincial theatre has forwarded the 
following letter to the Figaro, as a specimen of applications 
constantly received by him from aspirants to theatrical 
honours :—“ July 6th, 1877. Dear Sir,—I rite to ask 
you whether you could get me on your theatre I am 18 
years of Age and I am told I Have got a splendid Ap- 
pearence for the stage. What is more my Parents are very 
Respectable and my intimit friend —— he lives in 
street and he says I can act better Than H Irvin the actor 
of london and J. 1. tool he says There is more passion in my 
Acting and More humer then H Irvin and J 1. Tool. I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant ——.” 

Tue Rev. Mr. Fleay, the Shaksperean theorist, who 
recently maintained that Romeo and Juliet was not from 
the pen of Shakspere, thinks that The Tempest as it has 
descended to us, was printed from “copy abridged for 
acting purposes.” The words between inverted commas 
seem to be indelibly printed upon the rev. gentleman’s 
brain, for-he uses them both in and out of season. 

Tue “ Falstaff Letters,” so keenly enjoyed, and so often 
adverted to by Charles Lamb, have been reprinted verbatim 
et literatim. Perhaps the best imitation of the fat knight’s 
utterances as we find them in Shakspere is to be found in 
the following :—“TI pry’thee, Hal, lend me thy ’kerchief. 
An thy unkindness ha’nt started more salt gouts down my 
poor old cheek than my good rapier hath of blood from 
foeman’s gashes in five and thirty years’ service, 
then am I a very senseless mummy. I squander away 
in drinkings monies belonging to the soldiery? I do 
deny it—the surplus has gone in charity—accuse the 
parish officers—make them restore—the whoreson wardens 
do now put on the cloaca of supplication at the church 
doors, intercepting gentlemen for charity forsooth! ’Tis a 
robbery, a villainous robbery ! to come upon a gentleman 
reeking with piety, God’s book in his hand, brimfull of the 
sacrament! Thou knowest, Hal, as I am but man, I dare 
in some sort leer at the plate and pass, but as I have the body 
and blood of Christ in me, could I doit? An I did not 
make an oblation of a matter of ten pounds after the 
battle of Shrewsbury, in humble gratitude for thy safety, 
Hal, then am I the veriest transgressor denounced in God’s 
code.—But I'll see them damn’d ere I'll be charitable 
again. Let ’em ¢oin the plate—let them coin the holy 
chalice.” 
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Mr. Georce Wixkes, of New York, has just published 
a book called “Shakspere from an American Point of 
View.” The object of the work is to show that Bacon did 
not write the plays attributed to Shakspere. This idea, 
which has never been accepted by a considerable number 
of students, is supported by two arguments: 1, that the 
plays do not exhibit an extensive knowledge of law ; and, 2, 
that Bacon was a Protestant ‘and Shakspere a Roman 
Catholic. Mr. Wilkes, who is a fervent Republican, was 
first induced to take up the pen, it appears, by the discovery 
that the English aristocracy are endeavouring to claim 
Shakspere as one of themselves. 

Mr. AuBery is high-minded enough to be incapable of 
nourishing resentment. He agrees with Juvenal in this— 

“ Minuti 


Semper et infirma est animi exiguique voluptas 
Ultio.” 


In plain language, Mr. Albery has agreed to adapt Le 
Poudre @Escampette for his sometime enemy, Mr. 
Wyndham. He has also undertaken, by the way, to 
provide the Globe with a comedy. 

Tue French examiner of plays has just placed himself 
in a somewhat ridiculous position. He has struck out 
several passages in M. Jules Clarétie’s new drama, Le 
Regiment de Champagne, as inimical to established authority, 
including some phrases which, as it is now pointed out, are 
attributed in history to the king who exclaimed, “ L’état 
c’est moi,” and from whose mouth they would come with 
peculiar appropriateness. The radical journals are naturally 
very jubilant over the censor’s discomfiture. 

Tue often complained of unpleasant flavour about the 
engagements of English burlesque actresses for America, 
the Zatler remarks, is not likely to be diminished by the 
contract into which Miss Lydia Thompson has just entered. 
She promises to take over ten new burlesques, six gentle- 
men and thirty-two ladies, one-half blondes and the other 
brunettes, all to be young and pretty, and all, with the 
exception of Miss Thompson herself and Miss Ella Chap- 
man, to be new to the United States. 

Tue Blyt/, Weekly News draws attention to a startling 
paragraph in the Liverpool Weekly Mercury. Three months 
ago, it may be remembered, a young actor named Vollaire 
publicly renounced the stage from “religious scruples.” 
Last week he was charged with stealing from the person, 
and was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment. His 
excuse was that he had been drinking to excess. 

Miss Anna Boye, the young lady who made such a 
uccessful débv@t in Washington last May under the patro- 
nage of Miss Grace Greenwood, was to commence a week’s 
engagement at Booth’s Theatre in Romeo and Juliet, on the 
30th ult., supported by a strong cast. The lady is but 
fourteen years old—the age of Shakspere’s ideal Juliet. 
She says she has “ been taught practically to ignore genius, 
and to rely for solid, permanent success solely upon work.” 

Rumours are already cropping up about the next season 
at the Royal Opera House in Berlin. Ignaz Briill’s opera, 
Der Landfriede, the libretto of which is founded upon a 
comedy of Bauernfeld’s and Richard Wiirst’s opera, Die 
Officiere der Kaiserin, are in preparation. But the manager 
is said to be less than ever disposed to produce Wagner’s 
Walkiire. Thus music of the future is evidently now under 
a cloud in Germany as well as in England. 

In 1814 Sylvanus Urban said that Mr. Edmund 
Kean’s Richard III. had imparted additional interest 
to the history of the last of the Plantagenets. In effect, 
the same compliment is being paid to Mr. Irving. Mr. 
James Gairdner is engaged upon a life of Richard III, 
based in a large measure on hitherto neglected documents. 
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THE success of That Lass o’ Lowrie’s at Liverpool has 
been so unequivocal that Mr. Charles Reade intends to 
re-adapt for the stage the story on which it is founded. It 
may be doubted, however, whether even so clever a play- 
wright will make better use of his materials than Mr. 
Hatton and Mr. Matthison have done. 


THE fwrore created by Garrick in Dublin was termed 
“the Garrick fever.” The complaint from which the 
theatrical world is now chiefly suffering is green rheuma- 
tism. 


A COMMUNICATION has been sent to the Atheneum to the 
effect that arrangements are in progress to have a third 
Italian Opera company in London next season, to be housed 
at Drury Lane Theatre. The names of the leading artists 
engaged in the undertaking are specified, “but,” adds the 
paper, “further confirmation of this strange information is 
required before we publish them.” 

Last week a performance at the Porte Saint Martin was 
interrupted by a spectator crying, “ Vive la République !” 
‘Tl va sans dire,” remarks a Paris paper, “that the man 
was drunk—very drunk.” 


Ir was reported in Paris and London last week that 
Mdlle. Reské had been thrown from her horse in Poland, 
where she is en vacance. The statement, we are pleased 
to be able to state, is untrue. 

Herr TicnatscHev, the German tenor, who sang at the 
St. James’s Theatre in German opera, recently completed 
his seventieth year, when pensions and orders were 
bestowed upon him by the King of Saxony and the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 


A Liverpoot paper states that Mr. John C. Cowper 
has not been eminently successful in the United States. 
He lately set up a sort of school of dramatic art in Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, where performances were occasionally given 
by his family and pupils) As might have been ex- 
pected, the venture failed, and Mr. Cowper, with his large 
family, is understood to be in anything but flourishing 
circumstances. 

ELDERLY maiden aunts are not encouraging, as a class, 
to aspirants of dramatic honours. They do not take a row 
of stalls for the first performance, or invite the “ com- 
pany” to tea; but they do say that they would have felt 
a relief if you had written a series of sermons instead. 

Mr. WynpHAmM announces that the performance in the 
crevasse will not be repeated this “fall.” He will most 
likely be severely scorched by the warmth of a Norwegian 
reception previous to a lingering death by starvation on 
salmon. 

At liberty, in consequence of company breaking up, 
several walking gents.—Apply, at once, Manager, St. 
Stephen’s Theatre Royal, or direct to Messrs. Biggar, 
Parnell, and O’Donnell, as above. N.B. Utility business 
objected to; also five minutes without a division to be 
considered a polite negative. P.S. No objection to assist 
in good band (wind artists), the Pope’s brass do. preferred. 
P.P.S. Open for race towns and nigger business. 

Way a celebrated provincial actor should throw off his 
coat, waistcoat, and boots when about to enter a house on 
fire for the laudable purpose of saving the life of his 
enemy’s only child (a property one), we know not. 
Probably he thought it would add to the dramatic effect ; 
or, possibly, he thought he had a chance of securing the 
Royal Humane Society’s medal. In his previous part he 
had to perform a rescue from drowning. 


Pitati, formerly chef dorchestre at the Porte Saint 
Martin, died last week, aged 68, He wrote several little 
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operas, ballets, and songs, some of which attained consider- 
able popularity. Nevertheless, he did not die rich, as may 
be inferred from the fact that his funeral procession started 
from the Hépital Saint Louis. 


THe death is announced of Madame Montessu, the 
dancer. She was the sister of M. Paul, “the aérien,” to 
whom the modern ballet is indebted for more than one 
valuable innovation. In Manon Lescaut and La Son- 
nambula she appeared to particular advantage. 


Tue “run” of Bébé at the Gymnase is drawing to a 
close. It will be followed by Marthe, a comedy in four 
acts, by M. Georges Ohnet. This, in its turn, will give 
place to Pierre Gendron, in which M. Lafontaine, perhaps 
the greatest of living French actors, will play Simon 
Louvard. 


In the course of the ensuing winter M. Humbert will 
produce at the Fantaisies Parisiennes, in Brussels, two 
new comic operas—1, the Fee des Bruyéres, in three acts, 
words by MM. Scribe and Jules Adenis, music by M. 
Samuel David ; 2, Za Nuit de St. Germain, in three acts; 
words by MM. Gaston Hirsch and R. de Saint Arroman, 
music by M. Serpette. 

Mapame Gatii-Mariz is to reappear at the Opera 
Comique on the lst September, when the rehearsal of a 
new three-act piece prepared for her—La Nuit de Noces, by 
M. Louis Dippés, words by M. de Najac—will be proceeded 
with. 

THE next novelty at the Palais Royal will be Béranger 
et Anatole, by M. Paul Poirson. Mdlle. Jane Hading, 
whose successful début we recently noticed, is to appear 
in it. 

Ir is announced that Gounod’s opera Cing Mars will be 
performed at St. Petersburg in the course of the next 
season, with recitatives recently added by the composer. 

RIcHARD WAGNER arrived at Weimar on July 23, where 
he and his family are on a visit to Dr. Franz Liszt. 

Tue Vie Parisienne is to be revived at the Vari¢tés for 
the débit of M. Lassouche. 

Tue Bouffes Parisiens is to re-open on the 1st September, 
with Madame L’ Archidue. 

Herr THIERFELDER’s new opera, Die Jungfrau Vom 
Koenigsee, lias proved successful in Brandenburg. 


M. Canis has left the Thédtre Lyrique, and will return 
to the Opera. 





THE EDITOR OF PUNCH. 


—~~oo—— 


HE current number of the Dublin University 
Magazine contains a portrait and memoir of Mr. 

Tom Taylor. The portrait, which is executed by the 
Woodbury process, will undoubtedly give general satis- 
faction, for it silently but emphatically contradicts the 
report that Mr. Taylor’s health, mentally as well as 
bodily, is impaired. How this report got abroad may 
be very briefly stated. In his speech at the Shakspere 
Memorial banquet last April he remarked that Mr. 
Brandram had made the plays of the great 
dramatist “strangely popular in London,” and 
consequently it was feared that for nearly three 
years he had been too ill to go out, read 


newspapers and other periodical literature, or converse 
with friends on the topics of the day. The memoir, we 
think, will afford less satisfaction than the portrait. 
The writer, Mr. John Sheehan, the “Irish whisky 
drinker,” is evidently an intense and thorough-going 
admirer of Mr. Taylor, and loads him with fulsome 
praise. 


The author of Clancarty, we are told, is one 











of the most “ brilliant and agreeable ” of men; is, like 
his father, of a “ genial and loveable nature”; must 
be regarded as the facile princeps of art criticism 
after Mr. Ruskin, and has written pieces which have 
“risen to the height of the noble school of the 
historic drama, consecrated by the genius of our 
own Shakspere and illustrated by the most classic 
French dramatist of the last century.” The 
remark about the French classic dramatist of the 
last century does not betoken very extensive reading, 
for it is well known that the classic dramatists con- 
fined themselves as a rule to mythology and ima- 
ginary plots, and it was not until the quarter of a 
century preceding the Revolution, by which time the 
“classic” form had passed almost out of vogue, that 
any inclination was shown to found plays upon fact. 
Even Voltaire went no further than import historical 
names in his plays. It seems necessary to remind Mr. 
Sheehan that it was in the last century but one—the age 
of Corneille, Rotrou, Racine, Thomas Corneille, Lafosse 
and others—that the historical drama flourished. Indeed, 
Mr. Sheehan seems completely at sea in regard to French 
literary history. Ina quotation which he makes from 
The Illustrated Review, we find this—“ Les Plaidewrs 
of the inimitable Poquelin.” “Every schoolboy ”— 
Macaulay’s phrase here comes in very appropriately, 
seeing that scenes from Les Plaidewrs generally figure 
in speech-day programmes—knows that this piece is 
the only comedy we have from the pen of the tragic 
Racine. And what does Mr. Sheehan mean by this— 
“ Lord Napier, at present our Ambassador in Paris” ? 
Mr. Tom Taylor, according to his friend Mr. Sheehan, 
is a north countryman aw bout des ongles, and from 
a part of the north where the character for shrewd 
common sense and manly straightforwardness of its 
inhabitants has become proverbial. He was born at 
Bishopswearmouth, an outskirt of Sunderland. His 
father was a brewer and one of the first aldermen for 
Sunderland ; his mother, a woman of rare accomplish- 
ments, was German born but English bred. “ From 
his earliest years,” says one of Mr. Taylor’s biographers, 
a few years back, in The Illustrated Review, “ he had 
evidenced a strong predilection for the histrionic art, 
and—even as a child in the nursery, and still more as 
a schoolboy, who, among his mates, was always master 
of the revels—for dramatic composition. As a mere 
urchin, before he had come to be pinned down to his 
Delectus or his Gradus ad Parnassum, he had been fond 
of writing and acting little plays for the delight of his 
sisters and brothers. The paternal cow-byre, the loft 
over the stable, or the saddle-room used to be the scene 
of their mimic theatre — Tom Taylor himself always 
holding the double office of manager and playwright. 
Thunder and lightning played no unimportant part in 
these highly sensational and melodramatic entertain- 
ments, insomuch that they were at last suppressed by 
authority, through a not unnatural fear that the crack- 
ling rosin of the thunderbolts discharged in such near 
neighbourhood to the straw and hay and other cattle 
fodder might end, one of these fine evenings, in a con- 
flagration. Like Hans Christian Andersen again—only 
at an earlier date, when Tom Taylor was a mere child, 
instead of, as was the case with poor unlettered Hans, 
as a hobbledehoy of eighteen — he had a passion for 
making and dressing puppets and for composing plays 
for them, in which these rudely-contrived marionnettes 
‘took the parts of the various dramatis persone. Here, 


“once more, was a verification of Wordsworth’s oddly-in- 


verted phrase about the child being father to the 
man.” 

Mr. Taylor’s parents, fortunately for the pride of the 
family, entertained the laudable ambition of affording 
their eldest son, not only a liberal, but the most liberal 
education. They were thoroughly convinced from his 
early promise that the precious seed would not be 
thrown away on an ungenerous soil, but produce the 
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rich fruit of honour and greatness. He learned his 
classical rudiments at the Grange School at Sunder- 
land, whence he proceeded to Glasgow and Cambridge. 
Mr. Sheehan was then a student at Trinity and the 
editor of the Cambridge Independent, Burchan, after- 
wards police magistrate at Southwark, gave a wine 
party at his rooms in the Trinity Cloisters, “and it 
was here,” says Mr. Sheehan, “that I first met Mr. 
Taylor. The latter very soon gave another wine party 
and presented me to all his set, who were the créme de 
la créme of the undergraduate intellect of the Univer- 
sity. It may not be uninteresting to know that the 
editor of Pwnch, who must be considered in the front 
rank of the enlightened Liberals of England, has stuck 
to his colours all his life, from the days when first he 
knew what parties and politics were to the present.” 
We next meet with Mr. Taylor as a member of the 
“ Cambridge Apostles,” an eclectic society of the choicest 
and most liberal intellects in the University. “The 
members of this circle,” a writer in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine remarked some years ago, “ Meet through life 
as brothers; all old and young, have a bond of sympathy 
in fellow-membership. All have a common joy and a 
common interest in the memory of bright days that 
are gone, of daily rambles and evening meetings, of 
times when they walked and talked with single-hearted 
friends in scenes hallowed by many memories and 
traditions—or by the banks of the Cam, or in the lime- 
tree avenues of Trinity, or within sound of the great 
organ of the great chapel of King’s, or in the rural 
quiet of Madingley or Grantchester—sometimes, 
perhaps, 
‘Yearning for the large excitement which 
The coming years would yield—’ 

but all, as they stood on the threshold of life, hopeful 
and happy, gladdened by genial influences which are 
never forgotten, and sunned by warm friendships of 
youth which neyer die.” But honour, work, and social 
gatherings did not absorb Mr. Taylor’s energies. He 
wrote “slashing ” articles for the Independent, he got 
up Shakspere readings, and theatrical entertainments. 
On one occasion the Irish Tutor being played, Mr. 
Sheehan mounted an empty beer barrel to dance to the 
music of his own fiddle, “ a member of our metropolitan 
magisterial bench, dressed in a rustic smock-frock and 
hare-skin cap, threw the performers and the autlience 
into the most inextinguishable laughter by kicking the 
barrel from under the doctor, and landing him and his 
inspired instrument amongst the foot-lights. Stage- 
manager Taylor had no small task in assuaging the 
storm which followed, but he accomplished it triumph- 
antly, and with the finest tact, conducting the perform- 
ance to the end without another hitch, We played in 
a large stable loft belonging to Ben Jordan, who was 
as famous a job-master in his day as Milton’s old 
Hobson himself.” 

In 1846, loaded with academical honours, and giving 
up in favour of other children in the old home in 
Sunderland the allowance made him by his father, Mr. 
Taylor came to London, went to the bar, and im- 
mediately began to acquire the reputation as a writer 
which he now enjoys. He identified himself with the 
question of sanitary improvements, became the art 
critic of The Times, wrote plays, and is now 
editor of Punch. With regard to the art 
criticism, Mr. Sheehan incidentally remarks that 
at Cambridge Mr. Taylor devoted much time to 
studies of a practical nature in painting and sculpture, 
and that then, as now, he took pride in surrounding 
himself with works of art. To what Mr. Taylor has 
done, or rather failed to do, in a particular walk of 
journalism, his biographer discreetly makes no allusion. 
Mr. Taylor’s first contribution to the stage was A Trip 
to Kissengen, in which he had the assistance of Mr. 
Knox, the present magistrate at Marlborough-street. 
Next came his first original drama, To Parents and 








Guardians, with Mr. Alfred Wigan as Monsieur Tour- 
billon. The favourable reception accorded to these 
productions encouraged him to continue writing for 
the stage. The pieces associated with his name 
appeared in rapid succession, and being played to 
perfection, they met with a degree of success which 
even their effective construction and terse dialogue 
might have failed to secure. An ample list of these 
works will be found in the article now before us. Mr, 
Sheehan seems to fall into an error when he speaks of 
the Sister’s Penance as one of Mr. Taylor’s earlier works. 
This drama, we believe, was produced at the Adelphi as 
recently as 1866, Mr, Hermann Vezin and Miss Kate 
Terry sustaining the principal characters. By the way, 
its appearance was followed by an amusing incident. 
The applause it evoked seemed to bewilder the stage 
manager, for, on coming forward after the fall of the 
curtain, he announced that a Sister’s Penance would 
be repeated “every evening for the future.” The 
promise was soon broken, why we need not say. The 
remarks we have to offer on Mr. Taylor’s merits as a 
dramatist are reserved for another time, when the long 
published collection of historical dramas comes under 
consideration. Mr. Sheehan’s article, though not 
written in the best taste, contains much curious infor- 
mation, and will doubtless find many readers, 





THE THEATRE AND THE PULPIT. 


— toe 


HE sermon recently preached against the stage 

by the Rev. Dr. Thomson, of Manchester, has 

been replied to with considerable force by Mr. Romaine 
Callender, a name doubtless familiar to many of our 
readers. Many of his arguments have been antici- 
pated in the article which appeared in The Theatre 
on the subject, but are for excellent reasons worth 
giving as he puts them forward. Amongst the curio- 
sities of literature, he says, may be classed the persis- 
tent and yet futile attacks which in every century have 
been made upon the drama. There has been a succes- 
sive “ testimony ” against the theatre by a long line of 
theologians who, in place of waging war against the 
real evils of life, have sought to chase from the world 
its innocent amusements, and to constrain mankind toa 
sour-faced piety. Another circumstance, equally curious, 
is the manner in which these fulminators imitate each 
other’s thunder. Their arguments if not venerable from 
antiquity are at least thread-bare with age. Some 
slight advance in charity of aetion may be noticed, but 
little in charity of expression. But the theatre is 
too strong for persecution. The stage responds to a 
want of humanity, and the efforts to suppress it have 
been, and must be, failures, The latest of these attacks 
is the sermon of Dr. Thomson, which is a reflex in more 
readable English of the diatribe by Dr. Talmage, whilst 
the American divine’s lucubration is a coarse plagiarism 
from Dr. John Angell James, who, in his turn, actually 
stole the greater portion, word for word, from Dr. John 
Styles. What then are the objections which have been 
urged against the theatre? There have always been a 
class of professing Christians who have thought all plea- 
sure sinful. This is a consistent though not a rational 
position. The good sense of humanity, however, de- 
clares a reasonable enjoyment of life to be not inconsis- 
tent with the character of a Christian. Dr. Livingstone 
has well said, it “is a pity that some people cannot see 
that the true and honest discharge of the common duties 
of every-day life is divine service.” The need of relaxa- 
tion and of pleasant recreation is acknowledged by all. It:. 
is at once a moral and physical necessity of our nature, 
Here it may be at once admitted that if the assertions 
made by Messrs. Thomson, Talmage, and the’ class they 
represent were true, then theatres ought to be put 
down by the legislature, and actors should be declared 
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unworthy of citizenship. The notion of these opponents 
as to the history of the stage are amusingly vague and 
inaccurate. Dr. Talmage is conspicuously ignorant on 
this point, and can never have taken the trouble to 
consult a trustworthy authority. Dr. Thomson says that 
“ theatres first took root in England during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth.” It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that miracle plays (which were not always confined 
to religious subjects) were commonly performed by the 
clergy in cathedrals during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The town where Dr. Thomson’s sermon was 
preached furnishes an example of the pre-Reformation 
drama :—* It is reported and believed that John Brad- 
ford, preaching in Manchester, in King Edward’s days, 
tould the people, as it were by a prophetical spirit, that 
because they did not readily embrace the word of God, 
the Masse should bee sayd againe in that church, and 
the play of Robin Hood acted there, which accordingly 
came to passe in Queen Marie’s reign,” says Holling- 
worth in his Maneuniensis. Leaving aside, however, 
questions of historical detail, let us consider the “ influ- 
ence of the drama as history exhibits it, and as we know 
-it.”. The glories of the Greek and Roman theatres are 
well known. They were a mighty force in the moral 
and religious life of those nations. Sentences that first 
evoked applause in classical theatres are yet ringing in 
the ears of mankind, and will continue through the 
centuries to be a power for good. It might not be in 
vain to look even into the sacred books of the Hebrews 
for examples of dramatic composition. What then is 
the object of the drama? Its enthusiastic opponents 
assert that it is to present the “world” its ways and 
doings “in the most seductive light, so that the 
spectators shall be gratified with the general effect, 
and shall go away well pleased with the world as it 
is—that is, with themselves.” Such a description of 
the drama is a laughable caricature. The idea at 
which the theatrical art aims has been expressed in a 
noble passage of Shelley’s, who declares its object 
to be “teaching the human heart, through its sym- 
pathies and antipathies, the knowledge of itself, in 
proportion to the possession of which knowledge every 
human being is wise, just, sincere, tolerant, and kind.” 
That it does not deal with dogma is true. The student 
of theology will not find an exposition of the varied 
intricacies of his science in a play-book, but then he 
will be equally unsuccessful if he looks for help in a 
manual of chemistry. So with regard to the stage: its 
objects, though not the same as those of the pulpit, may 
not on that account be vicious. Diversity of function 
is not necessarily opposition. How far is this true of 
what Dr. Thomson calls the “average theatre.” It 
may be at once admitted that there are theatres which 
are badly conducted, impure dramas, and immoral 
actors. These, however, form but a small portion. 
The theatrical does not contain a larger proportion 
of black sheep than are to be found in each profession, 
whether clerical or lay. The managers are as honest 
and straightforward in their dealings as other com- 
mercial men. Dramatists number in their ranks the 
finest intellects the world has produced. Are we to 
condernn Shakspere, Milton, or Dr. Johnson as pan- 
dering to an impure appetite? Nor will a calm and 
impartial judge be easily convinced, that in the present 
age the dramatic writings of Tennyson, Charles Reade, 
Tom Taylor, G. W. Wills, and even Mr. Martin F. 
Tupper, are calculated to injure the morality of the 
rising generation. Nor need we avoid what Dr. 
Thomson would doubtless hold to be the lowest 
theatrical type. The “ transpontine ” drama may not 
ke very artistic, either as to its setting or libretto, but 
its moral consciousness will not lose by comparison. 
Hogarth himself is not more unsparing in his horror of 
vice and in the meting out of substantial reward to 
sturdy virtue. Scowling Vice is hissed off, smug-faced 
Hypocrisy is made a laughing-stock, whilst Right, 








triumphant, “ brings down at once the curtain and the 
gods.” In what Dr. Thomson calls the “ known 
haunts of the vicious,” he would find that the vicious 
are held up for the mark of scorn, that no false sym- 
pathy for vice is tolerated. What more could you 
desire even from a congregation of  ctors of divinity ? 
Theatres are not usually erected in »rren wastes, but 
generally in the most central part ot the town, and 
hence, if the neighbourhood is infested with the “ lowest 
haunts of infamy, clustering around it as their natural 
centre,” it may not be the fault of the theatre. It is 
asserted “ that the mysteries of the green-room have be- 
came a bye-word for all that is ruinous to purity.” In 


. many of the provincial theatres such a place does not 


exist ; in many others it is so dirty and poorly furnished 
as to be seldom visited, save by the property man, who 
generally uses it as a lumber-room. Those that are 
comfortable are used by the actor as a vestry may be 
used by a minister, who, when waiting for the ap- 
pointed time to preach, looks in the glass, and puts his 
fingers, or comb as the case may be, through his hair, 
to see that he is moderately presentable, before appear- 
ing in front. The conversation there is pretty much 
the same as in other places of business, and ranges from 
politics and politicians to preachers and theology ; and 
is certainly purer than that often to be heard in com- 
mercial circles. The actors have the refining influence 
of the presence of women, and of women whom they. 
respect. The stage is less accessible than the private 
office of any warehouse, counting-room, or place of 
business. It is asserted to be “surely a significant 
fact, that even in the estimation of the world (the 
indulgent world, which is so fond of its pleasures, and, 
therefore, should be tender in its judgment on the 
ministers of them), even with the world the profession 
of an actor has a certain taint of non-respectability. 
It is associated with what is doubtful, loose, unreliable, 
shady. The poor fellow is not expected to be quite 
up to the mark, even of secular virtue; and, therefore, 
when he stands out as a moral, well-conducted man it is 
distinctly noted to his credit.” If this were accurate, 
instead of a man like Macready, for instance, 
being held up to the profession as a model, both in his 
private and public life, to imitate, his fellows of the 
sock and buskin would ridicule his piety and sneer at 
his ability. Do not preachers in their pulpits speak in 
praise of the divines who have gone before (they more 
rarely praise the living), and hold them up as examples 
for others to follow? There are hundreds of good men 
in the humble positions of the theatrical profession. 
The idea is absurd of a social stigma attaching to the 
actor, for it is notorious that he associates in as high 
social circles as those of equal standing in any other 
profession. Take, for example, the names of those who 
were Macready’s associates. What man with the same 
moderate income could hope for such a goodly company 
of friends. It is further urged that the theatrical pro- 
fession is accompanied by disagreeable circumstances, 
and by temptations that render it difficult for a man to 
“keep himself undefiled from the world.” To what 
calling does. this not apply? The artisan ~may 
groan under “subjection to the manager on 
the one hand, and to the caprices and in- 
sults of the coarser part” of his fellow workmen. 
They may make it easy for him to do wrong, and hard 
for him to do right. Has the merchant no special 
temptations to withstand? In the pursuit of honour- 
able commerce, are there not constantly presenting 
themselves cases of peril and temptation? Do not the 
records of bankruptey courts and the annals of crime 
show with a pathetic painful force that in whatever 
walk of life a man may earn his bread in the sweat of 
his brow, he will be surrounded by snares and tempta- 
tions? But it is said that unless an actor “wins the 
favour and plaudits of the multitude—be the merits of 
his character what they may—he is a failure, he won’t 
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draw; and if he continue on the stage, he sinks into 


poverty and contempt.” Is this reproach to be ad- 
dressed specially to the theatrical profession ? A banker 
may have a profound admiration for the Christian 
qualities of a young man, but if he is ignorant of 
arithmetic will hardly entrust ledgers to his tender 
mercies. As representative actors, and the faults and 
virtues are b'caded in them, let us ask are Mr. Phelps, 
Mr. Irving, or Miss Heath the “ doubtful, loose, un- 
reliable, shady, poor fellows?” Does Mr. Phelps 
* subject himself to the manager on the one hand,” or 
‘the caprices and insults of the coarser part of the 
audience on the other?” There need be no hesitation 
in saying that Mr. Phelps never lost his self-respect 
when acting. Mr. Henry Irving—-the coming man 
whom we have not yet seen at his best—is he in the 
hard struggle in which he will eventually conquer, 
* pandering to a depraved taste, and playing toa motley 
set whose faces and manners in most instances stamp 
them sufficiently?” In his audience there would be 
found on inquiry a striking combination of intellect 
and rank. Is Miss Heath humiliated by being an 
actress? Is she not honoured on the stage, and in the 
privacy of the domestic circle? The slanderers of the 
theatrical profession, if they took the trouble to inquire 
before condemning, would find that as to the rank and 
file they are men and women, like others of the human 
species, with hearts and feelings and prejudices ; they 
would find them to be a hard-working, painstaking, con- 
scientious, struggling, and dreadfully independent body. 
The reverend opponents of the stage cannot name the 
ballet without a shudder. Yet amongst these hardworking 
and not overpaid girls they would find instances of 
daughters keeping whole families on what they would 
consider a miserable pittance and maintaining them 
honestly. One of Dr. Thomson’s objections has been 
put in a stronger and truer form by Dr. Johnson, who 
was not only one of the noblest and sincerest of Chris- 
tians, but a dramatist and playgoer. In a famous 
prologue he has said, 


“The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
For they who live to please, must please to live.” 


It is an objection which applies equally to every other 
form of public instruction. Wherever the thinker, the 
instructor has to sell his wisdom for bread, there must 
be a temptation to abate the fierceness of his denun- 
ciation of popular sins and vices. That even the 
Church is not free from this tendency we may see by 
the persistent advocacy, for many long years, of slavery 
from the pulpits of America. The assertion that 
London managers for the purpose of tempting young 
men, give pay and free admission to well-dressed harlots 
to “sit in front of the stage,” is “an odious damned 
lie.” The sincerity and earnestness of Dr. Thomson’s 
denunciation of the stage are unquestioned. It is as 
indisputable as the courage and chivalry of Don Quixote 
when he attacked the windmills. The pity is, that 
when real evils are so rife, men should thus waste energy 
and power, that might, if wisely applied, be productive 
of good. Is it not time that these wholesale attacks 
on professions should cease? The Spaniards have a 
proverb, “ by the vicar’s skirts the devil climbs into 
the belfry ;” that “lawyers are all rogues,” is a common 
saying. “ Doctors are all thieves,” is another popular 
but senseless phrase. There are scores of others. 
Temptation to exaggerate and misrepresent, to raise 
superstructures disproportionate to the slender founda- 
tions upon which they stand, to judge rashly, and from 
imperfectly considered data have always beset the 
pulpit. Long ago Bishop Andrewes observed that the 
abuse of pulpit eloquence was “ worse than that of 
the stage, for as faith cometh by hearing, so doth in- 
fidelity.” Are not these uncharitable denunciations of 
the theatre abuses of pulpit eloquence? Mr, de Witt 
Talmage mildly observes that “the average American 








theatre is a sepulchre full of dead men’s bones, and 
all uncleanness, and wriggling with reptiles, and 
stenchful with putrefaction, and is the very vestibule 
of hell.” Lest we in England might think that there 
was something specially vicious about the Transatlantic 
stage, we have from the same lips this astounding 
assertion about one who went many nights in succes- 
sion to see Macbeth in the Old Broadway Theatre. 
“It blasted him body and soul.” When the hectic 
piety of Talmage has sunk into deserved oblivion, the 
stage will still remain as a teacher of the people. 
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LEAVES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A GERMAN ACTOR. 


In THREE PARTS. 


PART III. 


‘ io report handed to me by my wife was as follows :— 

Eugenia Sidonie, arrested yesterday, and calling herself 
Countess cka, having announced that she wished to make a 
statement, was allowed by the court to appear, when she made 
the following declaration word for word :— 

“By the gloss of brilliant accomplishments my companion 
deceived me; by perjured‘oaths and deep hypocrisy he lured me 
from the home of my parents. In the world, alone, forsaken, 
rejected, I saw the mask fall, and found that my only stay was an 
unscrupulous fortune-hunter. I longed for death to free me from 
his repulsive society. Through cities and strange lands he led 
me, and misfortune gave him a power over me which I could not 
resist.” 

Here the court interposed, and begged for some explanation on 
the subject of her early life. To this she replied that she did not 
feel bound to betray the secrets of her family. 

“During the latter part of our connection, my companion had 
on several occasions given himself out for a physician, and induced 
me to play the C/airvoyante. And here I must observe that I was 
always under the impression such actually was his profession, for 
he had medical books and specimens’ in his possession. In addi- 
tion to that, in our wanderings be often undertook the treatment 
of cases, which turned out, to his own astonishment, highly suc- 
cessful; but it may be that I ‘was also deceived in this. In 
my unhappy dependence on him,I yielded to his wishes, assum- 
ing the character he directed, and pronouncing words he had pre- 
viously put into my mouth. 

“He brought many people to see and hear me, and note the 
results of the séance. In this way he formed a number of ac- 
quaintances, and we began to live more sumptuously than before. 
In explanation of this he told me hehad found wealthy patrons, and 
I believed him. I felt the utmost repugnance to the false life I 
was thus condemned to lead, but consoled myself with the re- 
flection that the whole thing was nothing more than an innocent 
illusion, hurtful to no one. Before heaven I protest, that at that 
time I had not the slightest idea of the real intention of in 
carrying on these proceedings. In one instance only was I guilty ; 
but it was only the direst necessity that made me fall so low. 
My sorrow and my penitence, however, were real; and were it in 
the power of weeping to cleanse the soul from sinful spots, mine 
must have become pure again, pure as in the guiltless days of 
childhood. But I rely on the mercy of heaven, and will now 
give a simple and unvarnished account of my crime.” 

She then went on to relate the incident at Ems, and I found 
my wife’s account of the affair confirmed almost word for word. 

This question was then put to the declarant :—“ You have told the 
court in what manner your companion mystified the stranger, and 
after the commission of the theft, how cunningly he completed 
the delusion of his victim, and diverted suspicion. Now, in 
what way did you assist him in doing this? ” 

The prisoner replied: “On -my companion hearing the stranger 
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speaking in the next room, he drew his hand across his forehead, 
and told me that the gentleman who had just arrived was an 
eminent actor and a distinguished student. It would be of the 
greatest advantage to him, he said, to interest so influential a 
person in him and his novel designs, and, therefore, bid me make 
up my mind to act to him the part I had so often played to others, 
namely, that of Prestidigitatew. Unconsciously, and without 
thinking very much about it, I consented. Then followed the 
scene on the Spa-cliff, which my; companion had arranged, and 
which I had carefully studied. Yet one incident occurred which 
is known only to myself. The stranger had to clamber round a 
very dangerous ledge of rock to reach the well of fancied virtue, 
and beholding him quivering over the abyss, I began to curse the 
fraud which thus endangered the life of a fellow-creature who 
was trying to be of service to me from the purest goodwill. I 
made a vow in my secret soul, as if compelled by some tremen- 
dous power. Suddenly I beheld the stranger returning safe and 
sound, only bleeding a little in the hand. I returned to my lodging 
an altered woman, and firmly resolved to lend myself no longer to 
such a wicked system of deception. But was doomed to feel 
what it is to be caught in the snares of vice. 

“Late at night my companion came and announced that the 
stranger desired to watch me when asleep, and bid me prepare to 
play my accustomed part the following forenoon. This at first I 
flatly refused, declaring I would rather die than yield. Then 
ensued a violent scene, he begging, and commanding, and 
menacing; I resisting to the last. At length, with a terrible 
scorn in his voice, he told me that my virtue came too late, that I 
was already too deep in crime. And he recounted all the frauds 
and robberies he had committed with my assistance. I was beside 
myself with despair, and shrank with horror from such an abyss 
of sin. It was true I had unwittingly contributed to the success 
of his evil designs, yet I could not, would not, smother my 
feelings. With terrible calmness of manner, however, he went on 
to explain how, as participator in his crimes, I had already wan- 
dered from the path of virtue, and that it would be better for me 
to advance without struggling to get free, which could only have 
the effect of driving him to extremes, and bringing destruction on 
us both. No court of law, I protested, would condemn me for 
crimes which I had unconsciously committed; but to this he 
answered that I had helped to consume the fruits of his iniquity, 
and that no one would believe in my innocence if he gave evidence 
against me. ‘I have played many parts in my time,’ he added, 
mockingly, ‘but the réle of a penitent and converted sinner I have 
not yet attempted. Perhaps in the depths of real contrition I 
should find a new pleasure.’ 

“ He then left me. I felt that he would keep his word. I fore- 
saw nothing but shame, and I prayed God to help me out of 
the depths of misfortune into which I had fallen. But He left me 
without counsel, without light. In the morning I did all in my 
power to induce the stranger to take his leave, but in vain. My 
tormentor brought to bear on me the full force of his eye, wherein 
I could read his firm resolution; and, quite overcome, I at last 
yielded to his commands. Falling back on the couch, I could 
think of nothing, feel nothing; my whole being was in a state 
of complete abeyance. At length I fainted. How long I may 
have thus lain I do not know, but on returning to consciousness 
{found my companion standing by my side, with a broken porte- 
monnaie in his hand. As I had been yesterday the confidante of 
his intentions, he said, it was but right to tell me the result of 
the adventure, in order that perfect harmony should be established 
between us. Then I learned what had taken place during my 
unconsciousness ; and as he threw the empty purse out of the 
window, he told me how he intended further to lead the stranger 
astray. 1 professed no surprise, and maintaining a perfect reserve, 
I retired to my own chamber’ in the hope that I had concealed 
my true intentions from the deceiver. But that was not the case. 
For, on trying the door, with the intention of going straight to 
the stranger and disclosing all, I found it locked. After some 
endeavours, however, I did succeed in reaching the victim. But 
when I found myself in his presence, and was on the point of 
speaking, my lips remained closed as with seven seals. I felt 
incapable of revealing my own shame. I could have confessed 
it to the assembled world, but to this injured man I could say 
nothing. But I gave him a ring to partly make up for his loss, 
and I induced him to entrust me with the rest of his property, 





that it might not also become a prey to the robber; and this I 
guarded with care and returned it the following day. 

“T continued travelling about in company with the accused, but 
as soon as I had in some degree recovered from the agony of 
mind that ensued, I resolved to tear myself free from him, lie 
down, and die. Therefore, at a village, where the horses were 
being baited, [ went secretly to a magistrate, and desired him to 
arrest me, along with the traveller who had just arrived at the 
inn, as he was a villain and I his accomplice.” 

The court now charged the prisoner with having endeavoured 
to represent her share in the before-mentioned robbery as too 
trifling, the supposition being that she was aware before the 
séance, of her companion’s intention to commit the theft. 

“T never knew of the robbery till it was over. I was well able 
to imagine, and could not do otherwise, that my companion meant 
no good to the stranger, but the extreme confusion I was in 
prevented me clearly knowing what I was doing. My faults 
have been many, and the world may think the worst of me, but, 
by the grave of my mother, the daughter of Count never 
sank so low as to become a common felon.” 

The clerk of court here requested her to disclose the place 
where the robbery was committed, and the name of the person 
who had been duped, but she firmly refused both. She was then 
asked the reason of her reticence, told that half a confession was 
none at all, and threatened with the consequences which her 
obstinacy would entail ; but nothing could shake her. The reason 
of her silence, she said, rested in the depths of her own soul. 

The commissary then summoned Philip Emanuel Casimir, 
calling himself chemist and physician. Being questioned regard- 
ing his relation to the prisoner, he asserted that the lady had been 
committed to his professional care, that he was even then pro- 
ceeding with her to a celebrated ‘sanatorium; but that other 
connection between them there was none. The account of my 
having been robbed read to him, he flatly denied the whole affair, 
adding that he now felt called upon to make a statement which 
he would otherwise, from delicacy, have withheld. The Countess 
cka was subject to fits of momentary insanity, and when in 
this condition, as is often the case with lunatics, she took every- 
body for villains. 

The female prisoner started up. “ Villain,” she exclaimed, “ if I 
am mad, you know very well who has made me so.” 

The magistrate adjourned the proceedings, remarking that 
further details of the robbery must be procured.” 








Bur how in the world had my wife obtained all this information ? 
She had been ordering some things of our jeweller who, with the 
pressing manner peculiar to his calling, fell to recommending aly 
the rarities of his stock, and at last produced a ring the ex- 
quisite finish and workmanship of which he took a special pride 
in pointing out. Taking it up and examining it closely she dis- 
covered my sister’s name on the inside; and then returned it to 
the owner, with a request to know how he had come by it. The 
man explained how, in the course of business, he arrived at a 
country town where various articles were being put up for sale 
by court-warrant, when he bought the ring, along with several 
other valuables. Inquiring after its history, he found that it had 
been taken from the person of a noted female adventurer; and 
he then applied to his cousin, who held the situation of clerk of 
court, for further particulars regarding this singular woman. No 
direct charge, he learned, could be made out against her, but all 
her property had been confiscated and placed under the hammer, 
in order to defray the expenses of her trial. Light immediately 
dawned upon my wife. For regarding it as a matter of conscience, 
after we were married, I once dropped a hint to her that I had 
given away at Ems the ring received as a present from my sister. 
Now she held the jewel in her hand, and her hypothesis as to the 
true state of things was confirmed. She at once bought the 
ornament, and suggested every artifice to learn all about the pre- 
vious owner, till, in a moment of infatuation, she even importuned 
the man to procure for her, at a heavy price, a full report of the 
trial. The jeweller, wishing to be as obliging as possible to one 
of his best customers, wrote to his ¢ousin, and in a short time she 
had the mournful satisfaction of possessing a copy of the transac- 
tion which the clerk—in violation, I am afraid, of his trust—had 
abstracted from the record. 
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“ And now, sir,” said my wife, turning to me, “what defence 
have you to make?” 

I could not speak. 

“Come, what have you to say ?” 

“T scarcely know, Adolphine,” I replied. ‘I must set up the 
same defence as you did for luring me into the snare; mere 
thoughtlessness, an unconquerable desire to find out what had 
been the fate of that unfortunate creature. Now I know it, and 
my curiosity is at end.” 

“I own,” said my wife, “I am somewhat to blame for throw- 
ing temptation directly in your way, but my fault must extenuate 
yours.” 

“ Do you forgive me, then?” I asked. 
My wife looked at me and smiled. 


Nor long after the reconciliation just recorded, I had occasion 
to visit the manufacturing districts in the hill country around, 
and saddling my horse, set out on my journey. Spring was 
already smiling over the plain, and the vine was weeping for its 
newly-pruned branches. Striking spurs to my beast, I was soon out 
in the open country, far from the crowded haunts of men. The 
ever-changing scenery, the singing of the birds, and the freshness 
and beauty everywhere, exercised their due influence on my 
spirits, and I fell into a thoughtful mood. 

While in this reverie I had neglected to note my bearings. 
Looking round, I found myself in a region of wood-clad hills, 
among which the plain had imperceptibly lost itself. I was 
altogether at a loss to say in which direction I was going. No 
human being was visible. It was Sunday, and from a distance 
was wafted the sound of a village bell. Trusting to the signal, I 
struck away by a path which promised to lead thither. The hills 
on each side of the road now grew higher and higher; cliffs at 
length began to frown upon my ‘path, and as evening fell I 
entered a deep and narrow defile in which it was necessary to rein 
my horse with care, and keep a good look out in front. 

Just as I was rounding a projecting ledge of rock, a human 
figure sprang from behind it, and with a horrible yell resembling 
laughter, pushed two fingers up from its brow as if to convey the 
idea of a pair of horns. The horse shied at the sight of this 
sudden apparition, and it was with the utmost difficulty that I 
could keep my seat. The wild figure made an attempt to dart 
past, but the horse flung out like lightning, and behind it arose a 
sharp howl of pain. Turning round I beheld the man stretched 
on the ground, and as soon as I could calm the furious beast I 
sprang from the saddle and went to him. Blood was issuing from 
a wound in the thigh, and his features were distorted with pain. 

The sound of human voices here became audible, and a band of 
peasants came crowding down the pass. 

“ Here is the madman, sir,” they all shouted, turning back to an 
elderly individual in trim attire. 

The functionary approached, the peasants all crowded round» 
and a cry of astonishment arose among them, when they beheld 
the lunatic, as they called him, prostrate and bleeding. In a few 
brief words I told them what had occurred. 

‘‘Silence,” suddenly exclaimed the trim dignitary. “Now is 
the time for examining him. ‘They breathe truth that breathe 
their words in pain.’ ” 

He then knelt beside the wounded man, and put some questions 
about his accident. The latter, however, merely made a grimace 
with his fingers, as before. 

“T take all here to witness,” then said the functionary solemnly, 
“that this man has preserved his deranged demeanour even in so 
awful a moment as the present. You, sir, 1 must request to give 
me your deposition.” 

The peasants speedily extemporised a stretcher, whereon they 
laid the lunatic. I led the way with the official. On the way I 
learned from my companion the story of the unfortunate man. 
He had been on friendly terms with his brother, when suddenly, 
nobody knew how or why, the suspicion crossed his mind that his 
victim was making suit to his wife, and in a fit of jealousy the 
awful deed was done. During his trial he showed himself 
completely deranged. Just before this he had taken advantage of 
the inattention of his keepers to escape. 

“The reality of his madness,” said the dignitary, “ was always 
doubtful, but now it has been placed beyond all doubt. He 





who has had his leg broken by a horse, and still affects madness’ 
is mad indeed. Veré dolet, qui invisus dolet.” 

“T should never have doubted his insanity,” said I. 

“Sir,” said the civic functionary, “I perceive you are not versed 
in criminal matters.” 

Meanwhile we had emerged from the defile, and a small 
straggling town became visible. I asked the name of it. 

“ That is my dwelling-place,” answered the official, naming it. 

“ Good God ?” I exclaimed, in the utmost surprise, “‘ were you, 
then, Sidonie’s judge ?” 

The man looked at me inquiringly. “If you mean the so- 
called Countess » yes. Iwas her judge. How do you, sir, 
come to inquire about this adventuress? Do you know her?” 

“ T—I—have heard of the case,” I stammered. 

The civic functionary smiled complacently. 

“ Ah, then,” he exclaimed, “ you do know my ‘ Contributions 
to Psychology,’ the result of many years’ criminal practice.” 

I asked the ambitious author, in as cool and collected a manner 
as possible, to tell me all he knew of the poor victim, to whose 
place of martyrdom circumstances had so strangely brought me. 
The judge replied that he believed the lady was nothing more 
than a common heroine of the road, her story neither more nor 
less than a web of lies, invented to excite interest. 

“She tried to make me believe,” he continued, “that she loved 
the victim of the theft, but I was too much for her. When a 
man has studied the world as long as I, in virtue of my office, 
have, he gains an experience which no artifice can overreach. 
And her knight-errant, too, I took stock of at once, gauged him 
at the first glance—a remarkable, considerable fellow; one of 
those, as Schiller says in his Robbers, fated to become a Brutus 
or a Catiline. I wept over his coffin, for my calling has not 
wiped out the man in me yet.” 

“Ts he dead, then?” I asked. 

“Sir,” replied the judge, in an offended tone, “you seem to 
have studied my ‘Contributions to Psychology’ with no great 
attention. I have fully told the story of his end in that book. He 
was acquitted, and on my announcing to him the result of the 
trial, a savage smile played over his features. ‘Ah! then, I 
have won, he exclaimed. ‘One of my faults is an unconquer- 
able spirit of contradiction, and therefore permit me to tell you, 
now that I stand absolved, that I did commit those crimes 
which could not be proved against me. The game is now con- 
cluded, and the players may show their cards.’ I declared that 
the examination must be renewed at once. ‘I will spare you the 
pains,’ he cried. ‘ My life is used out; there is nothing new for 
me under the sun, and the Countess and I have parted company. 
I will save you the ink in signing my confession.’ He seized hold 
of a knife that was lying near, and befure I had time to think or 
speak, the weapon had pierced his heart. Come with me, and 
you may still see the mark, which no amount of scouring has 
been able to efface.” 

A cold shiver ran through my veins as I entered the court- 
room. The first glance I timidly cast on the floor showed me a 
dark stain. 





Art Cologne, not far from the Crucifix where Gustave so unex- 
pectedly found Sidonie, is a wicket opening on a footpath, which 
leads to a quiet churchyard, closed in by railings and shrubbery. 
The scene is calm and secluded. A tall, ornamental obelisk rises 
conspicuous in the centre, while all around waves the acacia and 
rhododendron, and lovely linden trees in summer throw their 
shadows over the grassy mounds. Little children like to haunt 
the spot, and friends of the departed often come in the gloaming 
to strew flowers and wreaths of immortelles on the resting-places 
of their loved ones. Inscriptions and pious quotations are abun- 
dant on the tombstones, testifying to the love and estimation in 
which the memory of the dead is held. Close to the obelisk is 
one nameless grave, which no sorrowing friends have commemo- 
rated with marble, and no loving hands planted o’er with flowers. 
An old woman, however, may be seen tottering to it from time to 
time, when the purple light of the evening is reflected in gorgeous 
hues from the church-windows, and then she lifts her apron to 
her withered eyes and mutters a prayer. Gustave has never 
been able to visit the spot, and when the old woman dies the 
memory of her who sleeps beneath the turf will be lost for ever 
among men, 
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Conclude with 
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ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 


At 7.30, 
STREETS OF LONDON. 
Mr. 8. Emery, Messrs. W. McIntyre, 
J. G. Shore, F. Moreland, H. Vaughan, 
H. Evans, W.S. Parkes, A. W. Powell, 
E. Travers, &c.; Mesdames A. Mellon, 
Hudspeth, Alma Murray, C. Nott, &c. 
At 9.45, 
Children’s Pantomime, 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
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OUR BOYS, 
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MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C., 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “ Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III,” &e. 
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Mr. W. PARKIN, 
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1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8@Q., 
LONDON, W.C._ 
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@ara Basket. 


R. SOT HERBRBN’S 
TOUR. 1876 and 1877. 
NOW IN CANADA. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 





Iss NEILSON. 
Letters to be addressed 


Sr. James’s Horet, Piccapiity. 
M® DION BOUCICAULT, 
Address— 

London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 








R. H. Je MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


ISS ADA CAVENDISH, 
, now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 


M& ao Li. > es Too LE. 
Resting till August 6th. 
Communications to be addressed 
GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 


London. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 


R. EDWARD TERRY’S 
Tour for the present year termi- 
nated July 7th, Mr. Terry cannot therefore 
arrange for later dates. 
GAIETY, LONDON, July 30th. 
R . ODELL. 


GalETY THEATRE, GLASGOW. 

















ME: R. DOYLY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, 
9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, S.W., 
Receives Visitors daily from 11.30 to 1.0, 
except Saturday. 

Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus is now out. 
Sent Post-free to Subscribers. 


Not CE to MANAGERS.—* THE 

WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, fheq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 











EETH.—Messrs. ESKELL & 
SONS, 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, 
Regent-quadrant, W. (the old-established 
Dentists). — Their celebrated ENA- 
MELLED TEETH supplied without pain 
while waiting. A tooth, 5s.; a set £4. 
Consultations free. Established 50 years. 
Pamphlet (explaining system) sent free. 
City establishment, 55, Ludgate-hill. 


le! tre NOTICE.— 

ESKELL & SONS (the old-estab- 
lished Dentists), to prevent mistakes, beg 
to announce that they have NOT RE- 
MOVED from 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and a W., 
Regent-quadrant ; it tablishment, 
55, Ludgate-hill . 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince Af Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


** The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 
character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.”’— Era. 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, Sc. 

CON- 


The LIVES of the 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8yo. 

** Our readers will see that the author bas pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and inform»tion.”—Era. 

“*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Henger, 
Sangers, Sc. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

‘A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
“* We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.’’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHartes Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Ilustrations. 

‘Mr. Hindley has aap together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many o ithem do, 
reliable illustrations of the s and t of 
different times in our social history.” —Public Opinion. 

* Is a most readable volume,”"—Daily Telegraph. 








MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


ie consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
mg of a bust in the Vestibule of 
rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists lew been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 
COMMITTEE : 


S. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MATHEWS, 
J. Boosey, JoHN Murpxy, 

J. B. Buckstong, Henry NEVILLE. 

H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED PaGEt, 
F. B. Cuaiterton, |J. R. Puancnt, 

J. S. CLARKR, CHARLES SANTLEY, 

J. W. Davison, CiemEnt Scort, 

C. L. GRUNEISEN, Barry SuLLivan, 


JOHN Harz, Artn’R SWANBOROUGH, 

Freperick HawkIns,| Toomas THORNE, 

Henry Irvine, J. L. Toots, 

Davip JAMES, Goprrey TURNER, 

A. B. KEtty, Epmunp YATES. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


PI SIN, ssncnssvss cacecseucestseseestensens 
8. B. Bancroft, Esq.... 
E. L. Blanchard, Esq.. 
Messrs. Boosey & Co. 
Lionel Brough ........... 
J. B. Buckstone, Esq 
Se IS si contigcneostneesstcesitennectvece 
Ws Pc TIES 65. cccccsceccovsescdecosescees 
J. 8S. Clarke, Esq. ..... St 
Geo. Coleman, Esq. 
J. W. Davison, Esq 
D. Davison, Esq..... 
Wn. Elgood, Esq. . ESE 
I cntesonectisntswenessvescgvesssceese 
I BD sicececcnccsndescoseceesnccesvosiee 
C. L. Gruneisen, Esq. .. 
John Hare, Esq. .... 
F. W. Hawkins, Esq.. 
Henry Irving, Esq..... 
Messrs. James & Thorne ive 
I MIS, seasiccsasdevsncaccevsresatesnvennee 
A. B. Kelly, Esq. 
iS Sa 
Lord Londesborough..... 

Professor Macfarren .. 
F. A. Marshall, Esq. . 
Mrs. F. Marshall....... 
J. W. Marshall, Esq............. ait 
WF IT, SIME, 5. ccccanccscscesecccsecscenences 
E. Marwood, Esq. ..... ......... 
John Murphy, Esq. 
H. Neville, Ksq. .... 
Lord Alfred Paget . 
J. Pittman, Esq..... 
J.R. Planché, Esq. ............00 oes 
CS CNS SI noc sccaccesvcnneassasssessseseseens 
I I, IIIA, wcncetcescnrece 6 senersescdovees 
Arthur Sketchley, Esq... 
Barry Sullivan, Esq. ........ 
Arthur Swanborough, Esq. 


3S eee 
Cc. W. ‘Tompson, Esq... 
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Per J. W. Davison, Esq. 
MO BOS BNO, sscccceescscsenvcssccocasbecesees 
John Simon, Esq. ..... 

Per F. W. Hawkins, Esq. 
pS ee 
FE ig I TIEN, Sccnucecveessosssceceseonss 
ok eee 
eg Oe ee 
4 = Duffey, Esq. ..... 
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Murray Marks, Esq. ..... 
e i H. Wyman, Esq. 


ROR OCOrFoOrFFRS 
— 


George Rignold, Esq. ..........cc0sseeesssees 
Per John Murphy, Esq. 

I cosa cas casocnacuapvneessseebvesies 

Saml. Hayes, Esq. ........ 
Per Arthur Swanborough, E 

W. P. Hamond, Esq 

Bixe.. GWRRDGTORGR. .........0.cccevsesccevescecs 

Miss Ada Swanborough 


on 
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* Per Stephen Fiske, Esq. 
Be Ar EIN Fiadocvesccctbbcevessscbeoesrsitit $20 
Lawrence Barrett, Esq. 
Charles F. eg oy Esq, 
Sydney Cowell, Esq. ..... 
anny Davenport ........ a" 
Ce Se een $25 
Wc Min NINE caicessxedevenstasvecsvenciveters $1 
Honorary Treasurer— 
Wititiam Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. Marsnatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 
Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committee. 
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